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{Group from the P:cture of the Madonna at Lucea.] 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXIII. 


Fra BarroLomeo (concluded, from page 94). 


Asour the year 1513, Bartolomeo obtained Jeave of 
the Superior of his convent to visit Rome. He had 
heard so much of the grand works on which Raphael 
and Michael Angelo were employed by Leo X., that 
he could no longer repress the wish to bebold and 
judge with his own eyes these wonderful produc- 
tions. He was also engaged to paint in the church 
of St. Sylvester on Monte Cavallo: but the air of 
Rome did not agree with him. He indeed renewed 
his friendship with Raphael, and they spent many hours 
and days in each other's society ; but Raphael had by 
this time so far outran him in every kind of excellence, 
and what he saw around him in the Vatican and in the 
Sistine Chapel so far surpassed his previous conceptions, 
that admiration and astonishment seemed to swallow 
up the feeling of emulation. There was noenvy in his 
gentle and pious mind, but he could not paint, he could 
not apply himself, a cloud fell upon his spirits, which 
was attributed partly to indisposition ; and he returned 
to Florence, leaving at Rome only two unfinished pic- 
tures, figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, which Raphael 
undertook to finish for him, and, in the midst of his 
own great and multifarious works, found time to com- 

It is said that while Raphael was painting on 
the head of St. Peter, two of his friends, who were car- 
dinals, and not remarkable for the sanctity of their 
lives, stood conversing with him, and thought either to 
compliment him, or perhaps rouse him to contradiction, 
aperticleing the work of Bartolomeo: one of them 
Observed that the colouring was much foo red. To 
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which Raphael replied significantly, “May it please 
your Eminences, the holy apostle here represented is 
blushing in heaven, as he certainly would do were he 
now present, to behold the church he founded on earth 
governed by such as you !” 

On returning to Florence, Fra Bartolomeo resumed 
his pencil, and showed that his journey to Rome had 
not been in vain. His finest works, the St. Mark, now 
in the Pitti Palace, and the famous Madonna di Miseri- 
cordia at Lucca, were executed after his return. 
Every picture subsequently painted displayed in- 
creasing vigour, and he was still in the full possession 
of his powers when he was seized with a fever and 
dysentery, caused, it is said, by eating too many figs, and 
died in his convent, October 8, 1517, being then in bis 
forty-eighth year. : 

The personal character of Fra Bartolomeo is im- 
pressed on all his works. He was deficient, as we have 
seen, in physical covrage and energy; but, in bis dis- 
position, enthusiastic, devout, and affectionate, Tender- 
ness and a soft regular beauty characterize his female 
heads ; his saints have a mild and serious dignity. He 
is very seldom grand or sublime in conception, or ener- 
getic in movement and expression ; the pervading senti 
ment in all] his best pictures is holiness. He particularly 
excelled in the figures of boy-angels, which he introduced 
into most of his groups, sometimes playing on musical 
instruments, seated at the feet of the Virgin, or bearin 
a canopy over her head, but, however employed, 
always full of infantine grace and candour. He is 
also famed for the rich architecture he introduced into 
his pictures, and for the grand and flowing style of hig 
draperies. It was his opinion that every object should 
be painted, if possible, from nature ; and for the better 
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study and arrangement of the drapery, he invented 
those wooden figures with joints (called lay-figures) 
which are now to be found in the studio of every 
painter, and which have been of incalculable service 
In art. 

His pictures are not commonly met with. 
Florence, and Vienna possess the three finest. 

The first of these, at Lucca, is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all his works. It is called the Madonna 
della Misericordia, and represents the Virgin, a grand 
and beautiful figure, standing with outstretched arms, 
pleading for mercy for mankind; around her are 
groups of suppliants, who look up to her as she looks 
up to heaven, where, throned in judgment, is seen her 
divine Son. Wilkie, in one of his letters from Italy 
(1827), dwells upon the beauty of this noble picture, 
and says that it combines the merits of Raphael and 
Titian—of Rembrandt and Rubens! “ Here,” he 
says, “a monk in the retirement of his cloister, shut 
out from the taunts and the criticism of the world, 
seems to have anticipated in his early time all that his 
art could arrive at in its most advanced maturity ; and 
this he has been able to do without the usual blandish- 
ments of the more recent periods, and with all the 
higher qualities peculiar to the age in which he 
lived.”* 

This is very high praise, particularly from such a 
man as Wilkie. The mere outline engraving in Ro- 
sini’s ‘Storia della Pittura’ will show the beauty of the 
composition ; and the testimony of Wilkie with regard 
to the magical colouring is sufficient. 

The St. Mark in the Pitti Palace is a single figure, 
seated, and holding his Gospel in his hand. It is so 
remarkable for its grandetir and simplicity, as to have 
been frequently compared with the remains of Grecian 
art. For this picture a grand-duke of Tuscany (Fer- 
dinand IT.) paid 12000. nearly two hundred years ago, 
which, according to the present value of money, would 
be equal to about 30002. 


Lucca, 


In the Imperial Gallery at Vienna is the Presenta- | 
| is supposed to be divided into twenty-four equal parts 


tion in the Temple, a picture of wonderful dignity and 
beauty, and well known by the fine engravings which 
exist of it. The figures are rather Jess than life. 

In the Louvre at Paris are two very fine pictures: 
a Madonna enthroned, with several figures, life-size, 
which was painted as an altar-piece for his own con- 
vent of St. Mark, and afterwards sent as a present to 
Francis I.; the other an Annunciation. 

In the Grosvenor Gallery there is a divine little pic- 
ture, in which the Infant Christ is represented reclin- 
ing on the lap of the Virgin, and holding the cross 
which the young St. John, stretching forth his arms, 
appears anxious to take from him. 

he Berlin gallery contains only one of his pictures ; 
the Dresden gallery not one. His works are best 
studied in his native city of Florence, to which they 
are chiefly confined. 

Fra Bartolomeo had several scholars, none of whom 
were distinguished except a nun of the monastery of 
St. Catherine, known as Suor Plautilla, who very suc- 
cessfully imitated his style, and has left some beautiful 
pictures. 





THE TRIAL OF THE PIX. 


Many of our readers may within the last few weeks 
have seen a notice in the public journals respecting 
the trial of the pix, a ceremony which is conducted 
under the authority of the Lord Chancellor and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in relation to the coin- 

e. As this ceremony takes place from time to 
time, and is of rather a curious character, we will 
briefly describe its origin and nature. 


* * Life of Sir David Wilkie,’ vol. ii., p. 461. 
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The piz is a box, chest, or casket, in which a number 
of new coins are deposited ; and the frial of the pix is 
an examination into the weight and quality of the 
coins so deposited, with a view to the determination 
whether or not the coined money issued to the public 
is fair and equitable. The reason why this examina- 
tion is made is,-because the coinage is not actually 
made by the government, but Sy the authorities of the 
Mint, under a peculiar arrangement whereby the 
workmen are paid rather by what is termed ‘ piece- 
work,’ than by the week or year; and the work so 
produced kas to be tested by the government to see 
that it corresponds with the recognised standard. It 
is true that the exainination is now in effect little more 
than mere form; but still the principle involved is an 
important one, and might be made more stringent if 
necessary. 

The constitution of the Mint is such that each officer 
has a certain degree of responsibility from which he 
cannot be discharged ; and on the occasion of a new 
coinage, this responsibility extends through an extra- 
ordinary number of persons, each of whom must have 
a kind of acknowledgment or quittance, stating that 
his portion of the duty has been properly rendered, 
The Master of the Mint, for instance, is bound to coin 
into sterling money the gold and silver bullion which 
shall be sent to him for that purpose under certain 
regulations; and rigorous precautions are taken to'see 
that the coined money corresponds with the bullion 
from which it is coined; but as no human skill could 
ensure perfect accuracy in size and weight among 
numerous coins, the Master is allowed a ‘remedy’ or 
margin. Under the operatiow of this ‘remedy of the 
Mint,’ if the coins deviate from correctness only to a 
ceriain prescribed extent, the Master is considered to 
have performed his part, and receives his ‘ quietus’ or 
quittance; but if this remedy or amount of error is 
exceeded, he must recoin the pieces at his own cost. 
The ‘remedy’ for gold coins has varied from one- 
third to one-sixteenth of a carat ; that is, standard gold 


called carats, of which twenty-two must be pure gold 
and the rest alloy; and if the standard deviates from 
this more than (at present) one-sixteenth of a carat of 
| ow gold-in one pound weight troy of coins, the 

aster has exceeded his remedy. For silver coins 
the remedy is one pennyweight (either in fineness or 
in weight) in one pound weight. In proportion as 
the work becomes more accurate, the remedy is les- 
sened, else it might be made a source of profit to the 
Mint at the expense of the country. 

Without entering further upon the arrangements of 
the Mint, we will explain how the ‘trial of the pix’ 
is brought to bear upon the ‘ remedy’ allowed to the 
Master of the Mint. 

The first undoubted instance known of this cere- 
mony in England occurred in the 32nd of Henry IIL, 
when the mayor and citizens of London were com- 
manded to choose twelve discreet citizens and twelve 
skilful members of the Goldsmiths’ Company. These 
twenty-four persons were to go before the Barons of 
the Exchequer, and having been sworn, were to ex- 
amine the money of the realm, and see that it was 
made of good silver according to law ; but it does not 
appear that this, like the ‘trial of the pix,’ was to 
exonerate the Master of the Mint, or to make him 
forfeit for any error, because old as well as new coins 
were examined. It seems rather to have been a 
general examination, with a view of ascertaining the 
actual condition of the coinage at a particular period. 
In the 18th of Edward III., however, the trial took 
place in a more exact manner, and for a purpose evi- 
dently analogous to that observable in modern times. 








The order of proceedings is laid down with curious 
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minuteness :-—“ So soon as the moneys are coyned and 
compleate, the warden to receave yt as the Master 
receaveth it from the monyers” (the persons who 
conduct the mechanical] operation of coiming in the 
Mint are and have long been termed moneyers), “ and 
putt yt in one chest shut with two keys. And before 
the moneys bee payd to the marchant, at the request of 
the said master, the warden shall make tryall of yt, 
and if yt shall not bee so good as yt is undertaken, yt 
shal bee retorned to the said Master to bee remolten” 
(coins were at that time made by casting, not, as at 
resent, by stamping) “at his owne proper costs, and 
ing afterwarde approved for good, the warden to 
take out of every C pound weit ij* starlinge, and of 
every five pound weit of gold one peece, which peece shall 
bee kepte in one chest with two keys, and sealed with 
two seales, th’ one to remayne with the king's deputie, 
and the other with the master. The said box to be 
opened once every three months before the councell 
of the kinge, the warden, and the master, and the said 
moneys to bee assaid before them, and being found 
and convenable, the said master to have letters 
pattents for his discharge ; and being found otherwyse, 
the master to pay the kinge or his deputye that which 
shall apperteyne, and all the doinges and knowledg- 
ments shal bee kepte in the same chest. And the 
foresaid waster shall never bee held nor challenged by 
any body, nor by the authority of the kinge, alwayes 
excepte th’ assays of the money shall bee found de- 
fective.” 

In the subsequent reigns assays or trials were made 
at irregular periods. In the 8th of Edward IV., it 
was ordered that the warden, the changer, the assayer, 
and the comptroller of the Mint should at al] times 
oversee the gold and silver coinage; and that, after 
the coinage had been examined and found good, and 
before it was delivered for circulation, these officers 
should take from every ten pounds weight of gold the 
value of a noble or more, and of every hundred pounds 
weight of silver two shillings or more, for the assays at 
Westminster, which were to be held every three 
months. Sir Richard Martyn, Warden of the Mint in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, drew up an aceount of 
the regulations accompanying every new coinage ; in 
which, after speaking of the coining, he goes on to 
state :—* Before enie deliverance be maide of the 
holle somme, a portion of it, which remaneth to the 
quene, shal bee put in a boxe, whereof the assaye shal 
bee maede from time to time before such of the coun- 
cell as the quene shall appoyntte, viz. of eurie vij. Ib. 
weight of gold one peace at the lesst of euerie seuerall 
eoyne of gold, and after that ratte of all the monies of 
gold: and of euerie journie of silver comteyning xxx. 
lb. wt. tooe peaces at the least of euerie seuerall coyne 
of silver, hee after that ratte of all the silver. And 
when the seid portions of gold and silver be taken and 
put into a boxe for to make the assaies as aforeseide, 
they shal bee ensealed with the seale of the scid warden 
and master, and the boxe shal bee shutt with ij. keies, 
the one shal bee towards the warden, the other to the 
master.” The pieces thus deposited were afterwards 
to be tested by a ceremony analogous to the present. 
‘trial of the pix.’ 

At different times in past ages the ‘trial’ has been 
held in the Court of Exchequer and in the Council 
Chamber. The persons, too, who have conducted or 
presided on this occasion have varied from time to 
time—the Members of the King’s Council, the Barons 
of the Exchequer, a Committee of Lords and Com- 
mons, the Commissioners of the Great Seal, the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury,—all have, at different 
times, been the controlling authority. 

The modern practice comprises two examinations 
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into the weight and fineness of the coins produced. 
The first of these is called the pixing, and is carried 
on within the Mint, the object being to determine, for 
the security of the Master and superior officers, whether 
the moneyers have rightly conducted their part of the 
operations ; while the other is the trial of the pia, 
before alluded to, carried on at Westminster, and 
intended to show whether the Mint, as an entire esta- 
blishment represented by the Master, has conducted 
its operations fairly and equitably towards the country 
at large, as represented by the Government. 

The gold and silver coins, after formation, are tied 
up in parcels called ‘ a or ‘journey-weights,’ 
a journey of gold weighing 15 ]bs., and of silver 60 Ibs. 
troy. But before being thus tied up, one pound in 
tale is taken promiscuously from each parcel, and 
weighed by the king’s assay-master in a balance of 
exquisite accuracy. He declares the minus or plus 
upon each pound, which is recorded by himself and 
two other officers; and if this minus or plus exceeds 
the ‘remedy’ allowed to the moneyers, they have to 
recoin the money; or, even if the remedy be not ex- 
ceeded ona whole pound troy, if there be doubt whether 
the coins be equal among themselves, a few are sepa- 
rately weighed by the comptroller asa test, and ordered 
to be recoined if beyond the remedy. Supposing the 
weight to be satisfactory, two pieces are taken from 
each of these pound weights of coins—the one for the 
king’s assay-master to assay, in order to prove that the 
Company of Moneyers (who form a kind of sub-cor- 
poration within the Mint) have in no way deteriorated 
the quality of the silver or gold; while the other is 
sealed in a packet, put into the pix or box, and locked 
up with three keys, kept respectively in the hands of 
the Master, the Warden, and the Comptroller of the 
Mint, until the trial of the pix is to take place at West- 
minster. When the king’s assay-master has proved 
the piece delivered to him to be of the right standard 
(which in this case is taken as the average of the whole 
journey-weight), he authorizes the money to be deli- 
vered to the owners of the bullion from which it has 
been coined. The money itself is locked up in the 
strong-room of the Mint while the assay on the selected 
pieces is being made. 

Thus far the examination has been merely the 
ptxring, carried on by the officers of the Mint for their 
own security. The trial of the pix takes place after- 
wards. This trial, according to Mr. Ruding, is con- 
ducted as follows :— 

Upon a memorial being presented by the Master of 
the Mint, praying that the trial shall take place, the 
question is brought by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
before the sovereign in council ; and a summons is then 
issued to certain members of the Privy Council, to meet 
at one of the government-offices in the forenoon of a 
certain day. A precept is likewise directed by the 
Lord Chancellor to the wardens of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, requiring them to nominate and set down 
the names of a competent number of sufficient and able 
freemen of their company, skilful to determine and 
describe the defects of the coins (if any should be 
found), to form a jury to meet the privy-councillors. 
The number of these selected goldsmiths is usually 
twenty-five, of whom the assay-masier of the Company 
is always one. 

When the court is formed, the clerk of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company returns the precept, together with 
the list of names; the names are called over, and 
twelve persons are sworn. The President of the Court 
then gives his charge to the jury. Formerly this 
charge was so worded that the jury was required to 
examine “ by fire, by water, by touch, or by weight, 
or by all or by some of them, in the most = manner, 
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whether the moneys were made according to the 
indenture and standard trial-pieces, and within the 
remedy ;” but in later times the charge has probably 
varied somewhat according to the person who filled 
the office of president. When the charge is concluded, 
the pix containing the coins is delivered to the jury, 
and the court adjourns. 

The jury retire to a room appointed for that pur- 
pose, and are provided with the pix, the weights of 
the Exchequer and of the Mint, and a balance of great 
sensibility. We do not know whether any changes 
have recently been made in the balance used on these 
occasions ; but some years back the balance employed 
would turn with six grains, when each scale was loaded 
with 48 Ibs. 8 oz. The jury being seated, the foreman 
reads the indenture or warrant under which the Master 
of the Mint has acted, stating the conditions under 
which he was to be considered as having fulfilled his 
office. The pix is then opened, and the packets of 
money taken out. Each packet coatains coins from 
the ‘journeys,’ or parcels of coined gold or silver, 
and is seal by the Warden, Master, and Comptroller 
of the Mint. When the seals of each packet are broken, 
the foreman of the jury reads the indorsement, and the 
packet is examined, to see whether the contents agree 
with the indorsement. 

When all the packets are opened and found to be 
right, the moneys contained in them are mixed together 
in wooden bowls, and afterwards weighed, and the 
weight registered. The indenture under which the 
Master has acted specifies that he is to make coin 
agreeing with certain ‘trial-pieces’ as to fineness or 
standard ; and the jury therefore examine how far this 
has been carried out. A sufficient quantity is cut from 
one of the trial-pieces ; and by melting, and the various 

of assaying, the jury determine whether there 
is the same proportion of fine gold or fine silver to 
alloy in the new coins as in the trial-pieces. The assay- 
ing is very carefully made, and the results are as care- 
fully registered. 
hen the examination is finished, the jury return 
their verdict, wherein they state the manner in which 
the coins have been found to vary from the weight and 
fineness required by the indenture, and whether and 
how much the variations exceed or fall short of the 
‘remedies’ which are allowed; and according to the 
terms of the verdict the Master’s quietus is either 
granted or withheld. 

For example, at a trial of the pix at which Mr. 
Ruding was present, the gold coins in the pix-box 
amounted by tale to 8914/. 13s. 6d., and by weight to 
190 lb. 9 oz. Sdwt. According to the proportions 
mentioned in the Master’s indenture, the coins in 
question ought to have weighed 190 Ib. 9 oz. 9 dwt. 
15 gr.; so that they were deficient 1 dwt. 15 gr.; but 
the remedy on 190 lb. 9 oz. 9 dwt. 15 gr. was 1 1b. 
3 oz. 18 dwt., so that they were far within the remedy, 
and the result was deemed satisfactory. One pound 
weight of the gold coins was then assayed, and com- 
pared with the standard of the trial-pieces; and the 
result was in this case likewise satisfactory. 

In a trial of the pix in 1818 the gold coins accumu- 
lated in the pix-box amounted to 8070/. 10s. 





of Fuel.—In the coldest weather of the present win- 
ter (1843), the required degree of temperature and ventilation 
at the Model Prison at Pentonville was maintained at a cost of 
less than one half-penny per cell for twenty-four hours, although 
the cost of fuel was at London prices.—Parliamentary Re- 


port. 
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RAILWAY RAMBLES. 


Trr Morr, Surrey. 


S spring ap 
proaches, we are 
reminded that it is 
time to recom- 
mence our rambles; 
and in doing so we 
intend not to con- 
fine ourselves so 
eee strictly as hereto 
® fore to the limit of 
}aday’s journey. At 
= present, however, 
“we shall not in- 
crease their length 
very considerably ; 
: : go far from home 
— S . for our subjects. There 
“ep os ea \ is so much that is beautiful 
(a. in our home counties, that 
4 am. we shall find sufficient to reward us 
> he “AY ~ yet awhile, even if we do not leave 

“~~ \ them. True, there are no 

“ Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The lab’ring clouds do often rest,” 


nor mountain-torrents, nor rushing waterfalls, nor 
many other mighty things; but there are 
“ Russet lawns and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied ; 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ;” 


to say nothing of our woodland scenes, with their 
“shadows brown that Sylvan loves :” in a word, there 
are most of the amenities, if there be few of the sub- 
limities of nature. And then there are the places, 
some of which we have already visited, where our 
great men, “ better none,” have dwelt, or by the power 
of their genius rendered memorable. We love all 
such associations, and although our limits will only 
allow us to glance at them, we shall not intentionally 
pass any by unnoticed. 

It has been often remarked that the various pic- 
turesque features of a country are seen to most advan- 
tage in their diversified combinations by following the 
windings of some of its principal rivers; and there is 
much truth in the observation, especially if the higher 
grounds on either side of the river be occasionally 
ascended. Indeed, the remark may be taken in a 
more general sense, for it is almost equally true of 
the economic features of a district ; the more import- 
tant towns and villages being ordinarily situated along 
the banks or in the near vicinity of a river; so that, 
if it be not too literally observed, it would hardly 
be too much to consider that a fair knowledge of the 
leading characteristics of a district may be readiest 
obtained in some such manner. 

Let us now take a fine spring morning, and see 
whether we cannot find in a rainble down the Mole 
enough to repay us for the time we devote toit: not 
that we inte Gone, to tie ourselves strictly to its 
banks ; 

“we 'll loosely wear the chain 
That binds us, pleasant river, to thy side.” 


Surrey is not famous for its rivers: the Mole and 
the Wey, which are the principal, both have their 
source in other counties, The Mole rises in Sussex, 
but is of little importance till it enters Surrey. It has 
been said to derive its name from its burrowing pro- 
penaities; but of these we shall speak when we reach 
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the spot where it has been said to dig its way: it more 
likely received its name from its extremely tortuous 
course, which may have been thought to bear some re- 
semblance to that of a mole. It is no dashing stream, 
like those of the mountain districts; it is rather quiet, 
sober, and contemplative: it has been called “sullen” 
aud “silent” by the poets—for poets have sung of it ; 
indeed, we are about to make the acquaintance of no 
commonplace river, but one that has been honoured 
by the muse of Milton, Drayton, Pope, Thomson, and 
many of lesser fame; mentioned by grave writers, 
and altogether is of name in the world ; though it must 
be admitted that its fame has been acqnired—as hap- 
pens sometimes with men as well as rivers—by the 
supposed possession of qualities that do not belong to 
it. Yet whether deserved or not, its fame has given it 
astanding that makes all who approach it do so with 
an unusual degree of respect. Even Manning, in his 
huge ‘History of Surrey,’ ventures a little beyond his 
usual style when he comes to speak of its source. 
“Jt is almost as difficult,” he tells us, “ to say which 
is the head of the Mole, as it is of the Nile.” We 
shall not attempt to solve this difficulty, but content 
ourselves with saying that the Mole is formed by the 
union of several small streams that rise on the borders 
of Sussex. The main branch appears to be that which 
has its source at Rusper, about two miles from Hor- 
sham Common, and enters Surrey at Charlwood, a 
little below which it is joined by another stream that 
rises in Tilgate Forest, Sussex. But although the Mole 
has its source in Sussex, it is a most insignificant 
stream for some distance after it has left that county. 
It belongs to Surrey, and, with the exception of the 
Wey (to which and to its associations we hope soon to 
introduce our readers), is the only river of importance 
it contains. 


There is little in the first few miles of its course that 
is remarkable: at Horley it turns a mill and begins to 
look a little like a river: Horley church, past which 
it flows, like many of the Surrey churches, is an inter- 


esting building. A mile or two farther on it is joined 
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by another stream from Worth in Sussex, and soon 
after by a very beautiful one which issues from the 
foot of the hill near Merstham church in Surrey. Thus 
strengthened, it leaves the clean dull town of Reigate 
on the north, and pursues its wild way towards the 
Thames. The rambler who may be tempted to follow 
its windings, may conveniently join it either at Reigate 
or at Horley; there being a station at each of these 
places on the Brighton railway. At Reigate there is 
also a station belonging to the South-eastern Railway, 
which turns off at that place to Dover. There is little 
in Reigate to detain the casual visitor—of its castle 
nothing now remains ; the Baron’s Cave, as it is called, 
may indeed be just worth looking into; and there is a 
pretty park. The town has that listless look so com- 
mon now in towns that depended much on posting and 
coach traffic, and which have been destroyed by the 
proximity of a railway. Those who knew it a dozen 
years ago will be glad to escape from the melancholy 
its present dullness generates. 

Let us then bend our steps down again to our river; 
and we need not fear but the cheerful aspect of those 
broad meadows, the clear waters reflecting so gaily the 
bright glance of the sun, and the glad notes of the sky- 
larks, will effectually dissipate any obtrusive thoughts. 
There is a quiet cheerful look about the place we have 
now reached—a_ sort of Cuyp-like quiet —that is 
very pleasant. The banks of the river are low, and 
farm-houses and cottages, with a few tenements of a 
somewhat more ambitious character, are distributed 
about the valley, or formed into little straggling ham- 
lets, each with its rustic church and lofty trees, while 
here and there a water-mill gives an appearance of 
life to the whole, and by its sound affords an agreeable 
relief to the ear. Following our river, we soon arrive 
at Leigh, where is a farm-house known as Swain’s, 
in which there is a tradition that Ben Jonson once 
resided ; and a room is still called his study. The Mole 
is apt in winter to overflow these parts, and at such 
times the fords, of which there are several, are im- 
passable. Posts are fixed at some of them, marked 


{Betchworth Castle.] 
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with a scale of feet, by the height of the water up 
which the traveller is guided. Perhaps some of our 
readers are acquainted with Bewick’s engravings; if 
they have seen them, they will not have forgotten the 
* tail-pieces’ with which he has so plentifully adorned 
his works on natural history—little bits ‘of scenery, 
rustic adventures, seraps of all sorts illustrative of 
rural life: to those who know them, we can give no 
better idea of the character of the country in this 
neighbourhood, than that it reminds one, at every half- 
dozen steps, of some of them. 

Wonum (or Wonham), along whose grounds our 
river runs, presente some charming diversities of 
scene ; indeed we here perhaps for the first time catch 
a fair view of the Mole’s real character. The park 
has some fine trees, and the house is an important 
object. But with a passing glance at these, and at 
Moor Place, which looks as if it deserved a closer in- 
spection, we proceed, for much lies before us. There 
is a fine aristocratic appearance about Brockham, the 
next place we nced notice ; and the park has many of 
those features that make English park-scenery always 
so interesting. But if we intend to keep beside our 
stream, it must be at a venture, for see! here is a ditch 
both broad and deep to be got over, and there a notice 
—‘ Whoever trespasses in these woods will be pro- 
secuted.” Let the rambler choose his own way; 
whether through the wood and across the fields, or 
around and by the road, either is pleasant; and either 
will bring us out by Brockham-green, where the pru- 
dent pedestrian will do well to avail himself of the 
nospitality of the civil landlady of the Royal Oak, who 
will presently dress him something such as it is hard if 
he has not gained an appetite to relish, and give him 
“ some barley wine,” as old Izaak Walton has it, “ the 
good liquor our honest forefathers did use to drink of; 
the drink which preserved their healih, and made them 
live so long. and do so many good deeds.” 

We must not stay long though. Betchworth Park 
is before us, and a strol] through that would repay our 
journey. The Mole is now a river of respectable size, 
and exceedingly picturesque. In the park is a large 
number of stately trees, oaks, elms, walnuts, and beeches; 
the river runs through it, and Box Iill towers on our 
right. Betchworth Park is, we think, in many respects 
the most beautiful of any within a like distance from 
London. Soon after we enter it from Brockham we 
see before us the ruins.of Betchworth Castle, as shown 
in the preceding page. They are raised some height 
above the river, on a mound whose side is covered with 
a young plantation. The ruins are picturesque, and 
the grey walls, contrasted with the rich tone of the ivy 
that has crept over a good part of them, stand out finely 
against the deep blue sky. But those who associate 
with the phrase “ ruined castle,” the idea of such fabrics 
as may be found in our border counties, will be dis- 
appointed here. Betchworth Castle is really a man- 
sion, not at all warlike in its appearance, that has 
apparently fallen into ruin as much through neglect 
as time and violence; and there is little in its history 
that is more exciting than may be found in the records 
of the transfers of estates as families decay or tastes 
change. Yet, as there are not many ruins in Surrey, 
this is not to be despised; every care appears to 
be taken by its present proprietors to prlong its 
existence. 

The Mole in its course through the park is half con- 
cealed in many places by the dense foliage on its 
banks, chiefly of a profusion of alders with fantastic 
roots and curiously intertwisted branches, while it is 
further diversified with an abundance of little islets, 
miniatures of the aits so familiar on the Thames. There 
is many a spot along here that is perfectly tantalizing 
to the angler who cannot stay to cast a line. What fine 
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carp must Jie under those old roots! what chub too 
may! and we happen to know that both here and iu 
the mill-pond just outside the boundary of the park 
they used to be in plenty, and not small either. Hof- 
land, in his‘ Angler's Manual,’ says the Mole is too 
slow a river to furnish trout; we think he might have 
found a few hereabouts; and at Leatherhead some as 
fine as ever turned up a side in his favourite Hamp- 
shire Stour or Ullswater Lake. 

In our initial letter we have given a scrap of scenery 
from Betchworth Park. 


(To be continued.) 





LATE HOURS OF BUSINESS IN DRAPERS’ 
SHOPS. 


Somx time ago an Association of Assistant-Drapers in 
London offered a prize of twenty guineas for the best 
Essay on the nature and extent of the “ Evils which 
are produced by late Hours of Business, and on the 
Benefits which would attend their abridgment.” About 
fifty essays were submitted to competent adjudicators, 
and several of them were deemed highly meritorious; 
but the prize was awarded to the one written by Mr. 
Thomas Davies, who was himself but recently an 
assistant-draper. The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, in 
a preface to the essay, which has been published, justly 
remarks, “That a young man who, until a recent 
riod, had to endure all the disadvantages arising 
rom such an employment, should have produced a 
work the general st le of which would do credit to an 
author of liberal education and of some experience 
in writing, pleads eloquently with every generous 
inind, that the class to which he once belonged should 
not be debarred from the opportunities of self-improve- 
ment which mechanics, and even field-labourers, can 
command.” A perusal of Mr. Davies’s essay satisfies 
us that the praise which Mr. Baptist Noel has awarded 
to it is no raore than it deserved: it ts a remarkable 
specimen of good style and just thoughts from one not 
professedly literary. 

The facts which Mr. Davies details are briefly these’ 
—‘ The young men who serve in the shops are engaged 
in business variously from the hours of six, seven, or 
eight o’clock in the morning, to nine, ten, eleven, or 
twelve o’clock in the evening; these variations being 
according to the season, the character of the shop, and 
the custom of the neighbourhood. That is, they are 
occupied for a longer time each day in the summer 
than in the winter, in all shops; while those shops 
which are frequented chiefly by the middle or working 
classes are kept open later than those which are fre- 
quented by the upper classes. A further difference 
also exists according to the kind of street in which the 
shop may be situated. Thus in busy thoroughfares 
they are generally kept open later than in more retired 
streets. The best shops in the best neighbourhoods 
are generally opened at seven o'clock in the morning 
(in some few cases at six o'clock), at which houra 
certain number of the young men come down to make 
preparations for business in their several departments. 
At eight o’clock (or in some cases at half-past seven) 
the others, who may be called the seniors, come down, 
when the former party are allowed to retire for half 
an hour for the pur of dressing. After their re- 
appearance there is no further release from the engage- 
ments of the shop (excepting for those wonderfully 
short periods of time in which assistant-drapers manage 
to consume the necessary quantity of food at meals*), 


* Mr. Davies observes, that “while the mechanic or day- 
labourer has half an hour allowed him for breakfast, and an 
hour for dinner, out of his twelve hours of labour, the assistant- 





draper has no fixed time allowed for either. Five or ten minutes 
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until the whole business of the day is over ; and every 
article, from a piece of silk to a roll of riband or a 
paper of pins, has been carefully put into its appointed 
place. Sometimes, when, owing to the weather or 
some other cause, there have been but few customers 
during the day, this re-arrangement is completed by 
the time of shutting the shop, which in the present case 
is from eight o'clock to nine in the winter, and from 
nine to ten in the summer. But on busy days, and 
during nearly the whole of the spring and former part 
of the summer, it is often found to be impossible to 
leave the shop within one, two, or three hours after it 
has been closed. So that during a large part of tke 
year itis a common thing for these young men to be 
pent up in the shop from six or seven o'clock in the 
morning until ten or eleven at night. This is a de- 
scription of the present mode of carrying on business, 
as it appears in the most favourable aspect. The far 
larger number of shops, which are frequented chiefi 
by the middle and working classes, are kept open until 
nine or ten o'clock in the winter, and ten or eleven in 
the summer. So that it frequently happens that the 
young men are employed from seven o'clock in the 
morning until twelve at night; that is, for a period 
of seventeen hours out of the twenty-four! On Satur- 
days the time for closing (as if in mockery of a ‘ pre- 
paration for the Sabbath’) is in all cases later. In 
many shops the young men are often unable to retire 
to rest until one or two o’clock in the Sunday morning.” 
During these long hours of business it would be 
considered an unpardonable offence in any young man 
either to sit down or take up a book, should he happen 
to be unoccupied for a few minutes. He spends the 
long day in a vitiated atmosphere, which at night is still 
more deteriorated by the gas-lights, “all day on the move, 
yet never in exercise ; always engaged in what wearies 
the body, but never in that which invigorates.” Nor 
should it be forgotten that the assistant-draper is ex- 
posed to considerable anxiety. He has not only to 
show his customers the articles which they demand, 
but is expected to make them buy. “In some cases, 
it is at the peril of losing his situation that he fails to 
Esvvede the customer to buy; in nearly all cases, the 
requent repetition of such failures is sure to produce 
such a catastrophe.” At ten at night, perhaps the 
assistant-lraper escapes from the peraicious atmos- 
phere which he has breathed for so many hours, and 
for the first time in the day feels that his lot has some 
alleviations ; but the sunshine no longer diffuses its 
genial warmth and cheerfulness ; the houses of friends 
are closed at such an hour, and he is therefore excluded 
from cultivated and virtuous society; and it is too late to 
attend scientific or literary institutions, even were the 
mind not sufficiently wearied with the labours of the 
day. It appears that out of seven hundred members 
of the London Mechanics’ Institute there is only one 
draper ; and Mr. Davies shows that this class have no 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge “beyond that 
superficial information which may be obtained by 
sleepy glances at the newspaper :” and again, heremarks, 
that “they who have the strongest taste for literature 
have recourse only to the lighter kinds ; and even while 
thus engaged, they often fall asleep with the book’in 
their hands.” A weakening of the mental faculties, 
and contracted and prejudiced minds, are the result of 
this deprivation of opportunities of acquiring know- 
ledge, and exercising the intellectual faculties. The 


is the usual time spent at breakfast or tea ; and dinner is hur- 
riedly snatched as it can be during some momentary intermission 
of business. The idea of perfect mastication, or of sitting a little 
while after meals, would fe regarded as preposterous. We may 
safely assert that, in nineteen shops out of twenty, the average 
time spent at the three meals, breakfast, dinner, and tea, is not 
more than half an hour.” . 





| consequences to healih of such a life are obvious; 


and the moral evils are not less painful to contemplate. 
“ Forbidden all relaxation and amusement, denied all 
aliment for their minds, and separated from whatever 
is endeared to their hearts, many sink into a dejection 
which the knowledge that they may at any moment be 
discharged, if the sales which they effect do not satisfy 
their employers, confirms and deepens. Of course in 
the absence of reading, of intellectual conversation, 
and of all other instruction, their faculties wither away ; 
wliile a desperate longing to throw off the eternal yoke 
of unvarying, unmitigated, profitless, and thankless 
toil—a passionate thirst for some enjoyment—for which 
no friendships, no good society, no wholesome amuse- 
ment, no holidays, no change of scene, no affectionate 
intercourse with any living beings, no prospect of a 
home (for few shops will employ married men), affords 
any alleviation, hurry numbers, against interest and 
against conscience, in the face of ulterior mischiefs 
which glare upon them like spectres from the obscure 
future, to plunge into the haunts of vice, and to put 
on its manacles.”* 

We are tola that in this business, in London, it is 
customary to discharge an assistant without an instant’s 
warning. A trade in which those employed are so 
little protected against the passion or caprice of the 
employers is certainly not in a sound state. While the 
cempetition for business is no doubt excessive amongst 
the master-drapers, the struggle to obtain employment 
is still] more so amongst their assistants. So many are 
seduced by inexperience into the belief that within the 
glittering shops which meet the gaze in all the great 
thoroughfares of the metropolis all is as fair as the 
outside view ; and so many youths in remote country 
towns dream of London as a very haven of delight, 
and are discontented until they reach this goal of their 
hopes. Now, would it not be better that a large pro- 
portion of these young men, instead of committing 
themselves to a life such as Mr. Davies has described, 
should endeavour to seek a bolder sphere for their 
enterprise in our colonial possessions? There they 
might assume the dignity of men; and the exercise of 
their energies of itself would be a source of happiness, 
while by perseverance and industry they would at 
the same time be acquiring property and indepen- 
dence in healthful pursuits. Something may, how- 
ever, still be done by moral means, and also on econo- 
mical grounds, to improve the condition of the draper’s 
assistants. Public opinion is gradually becoming more 
conscientious in its action; and when once an abuse 
is dragged into the light of day, some mitigation of 
its evils cannot well be avoided. Persons of strictly 
Christian principles will feel that they are doing an 
injustice to their fellow-creatures by resorting to shops 
at late hours, and giving their countenance to a sys- 
tem which is productive of so much evil ; and they will 
not fail to give the preference to those establishments 
which attempt, perhaps at some loss in the first in- 
stance, to allow to those in their employment advan- 
tages which are not denied to many classes of a more 
humble station. Such considerate employers would 
be sought after by the best assistants, and they would 
be able to make their choice from the best-conducted 
young men in the trade. This is one of the economi- 
cal advantages which would attend an alteration of 
the present hours; but other general advantages of 
abridging the present intolerable length of the hours 
of business would be felt by the employers, as well 
as by their assistants. First, as to the assistants them- 
selves :—‘“ Short hours would materially tend to 
secure to them health, cheerfulness, loug life, and 
knowledge. In some cases they would strengthen the 

* Preface to Mr. Davies's Essay, by the Hon. and Rev 
Baptist Noel. 
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habits ‘of religion and morality; in all they would de- 
stroy some of the most powerful inducements to vice 
and to ungodliness. The assertion, that they would 
be more vicious if they were earlier dismissed from 
their duties, is equally contrary to theory and to fact. 
Now a forced ignorance tempts them to vice, and they 
seek vicious gratifications as the only ones within their 
reach ; but then they would have access to instruction : 
at present they are impelled to intemperance, because 
they feel exhausted and de d; then they would 
retain the vigour of mind and body which would lessen 
the craving for such stimulants....... The sho 
keeper, in giving the evening to his young men, would 
save it for himself; and thus, securing the opportu- 
nities of mental culture, and of repose in the bosom 
of his family from the toils of money-making, would 
be a wiser and a happier man. His assistants, more 
healthy, cheerful, and zealous, would work better for 
him during the day; he would save his gas at night, 
and, to compensate for the loss of a few nocturnal cus- 
tomers, he would probably gain some better day-light 
ones.” . . ext, as to the public :—* Almost all 
purchases may be made more safely by daylight, when 
the texture of the goods can be ehamnined and the 
colours more distinctly seen, Few respectable families 
would refuse their servants time during the day to 
purchase what they need. It is better for mothers in 
the working classes to be at home with their husbands 
in the evening than to reserve those hours for shop- 
ping. And, of all the persons concerned, milliners and 
dressmakers should most desire the change ; because, 
while others work late, their destructive labours will 
go unmitigated ; but if all other classes are dismissed 
at an earlier hour, public feeling will not long suffer 
os ag be worn out in early youth by protracted 
toil.’ 

We learn from the last Report of the Metropolitan 
Drapers’ Association that in London the “evening 
trade has materially decreased :” many of the most 
respectable houses now close their establishments at 
seven o'clock in the png though this improve- 
ment is still unhappily far from being general. In 
most of the large towns similar efforts have been made 
to obtain a diminution of the long bours of business. We 
may add, that in London, in payee, this movement 
has been characterised by a high moral tone, and that 
neither clamour nor intimidation have been used. A 
+ social benefit is desired, and it has been sought 
‘or by the only means in which such benefits are to be 
obtained. 


~ Anecdotes of a Robin Redbreast.—The following anecdotes have 
been sent to us by a clergyman, who vouches for the correctness 
of every one of them :—*“ The bird referred to passed a great part 
of five winters in m lour, and had entered upon the sixth 
when he Gapped, lotee most probably. fallen a prey to his 
merciless | the cat, from whose clutches, notwithstanding 
his on ope vigilant habits, it was wonderful he escaped so 
long. first winter during which Robin took shelter under 
my roof proved a severe one, and afforded me an opportunity of 
poeacgrg pretty well acquainted with my new guest. He soon 
¢ame to know who kept the key of the pantry, and whenever'that 
key was turned he was on the alert, hopped in fearlessly to 
receive from the mistress of the family some cheese-crums, of 
which he was Fagen awa fond. He very early became ac- 
quainted with entrance to the kitchen, and the stair which 
connected it with the parlour; and if a fine day occurred, he 
seldom failed to go out, but always returned before night. His 
favourite of rest was the fold of a festooned window-curtain, 
which for his accommodation was never dropped, and in which 
I had a little basket placed, in which he took great delight, and 
always occupied it in the night time. From the attention which 
I paid to him, he became very familiar with me, and seemed to 
enjoy getting as near to me as possible, insomuch that he was 
frequently perched upon the corner of @ portable desk which I 
* Preface, by the Hon. and Rey. Baptist Noel. 
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used when writing, and gave me a sweet song in requital for 
my kindness. All these proofs of domestication other robins 
may perhaps have exhibited, but I am going to mention some 
circumstances respecting him which I apprehend are not so 
common, When spring returned, he dispensed with the shelter 
which my house afforded him during the winter, and set out, 
like Caslebs, in search of a wife. This comfort he was not long 
in mgs vee his first care seemed to be to introduce her to my 
notice. hen I went into the garden, he showed that he bad no 
wish to drop my acquaintance, but rather to render it subservient 
to the alleviation of some of his domestic cares. He came close 
to my foot, and when I held out my hand he alighted upon it, 
expecting to find the cheese-crums with which I was wont to 
feed him. I took the hint, provided a small ‘box, which I 
replenished from time to time with such. food as I knew he 
liked, and to which Robin, coming from the most distant part 
of the garden or adjoining plantation, when he saw me, applied 
with the most perfect contidence. I have said that he wished to 
introduce his chosen mate to my notice. He brought her as 
near to me as possible, but Robina, a name given to her by a friend 
of mine, never conquered her fears so far as to alight on my 
hand, She frequently, however, sat on a tree or bush hard 
by, and was fed by Robin, who carried crums to her out 
of my little box. It appears that the females of these birds 
choose the situation of the nest, for some seasons it was at so 
great a distance from my habitation, that a long time elapsed 
before we discovered the place. Rolin, however, had no desire 
to conceal it from us, and seemed as much delighted to feed his 
young »as he bad been to feed his mate from my hand; and 
when the young were fledged and left the nest, he brought them 
nearer and neerer to my dwelling, as they were able to extend 
their flights, that he might avail himself more fully of my 
bounty in supplying them with the means of feeding them. I 
may mention here, that his nest having one season been close 
upon the river, a terrier which happened to follow me 80 
frightened the brood at the moment they had essayed to fly, that 
they got entangled among long grass, and one of them fluttered 
into the river, and was with some difficulty saved by me from 
drowning. The distress and anxiety shown by the parent bird 
upon this occasion was very striking, but the most remarkable 
part of the story remains still to be told. Happening to pass that 
way some days after, accompanied by the same dog, he met me 
at a little distance from the place where his young were, and, 
rching on the branch of a tree exactly opposite to my face, 
e screeched and showed signs of distress, the language of which 
was as plain as if he could have articulated it, ‘ Why have you 
allowed this dog to come here again to put my progeny in 
jeopardy? This anxiety and distress was equally great upon 
another occasion, when, having brought his young to be fed from 
a window, one of them got between the sashes when drawn up, 
and was not without difficulty relieved from its perilous situa- 
tion. Such, however, was his reliance on our good offices, that 
he never resented such occurrences, but placed them entirely to 
the chapter of accidents. I remember one morning that having 
‘gone out in my night-cap, which was not my custom, Robin 
kept at some distauce, not satisfied about my identity: he hesi- 
tated, but ventured nearer and nearer till, his doubts being re- 
moved, he alighted on my shoulder. There was one summer 
in which Robina had chosen her nest at a distance unusually 
at from my house, for I never saw my little favourite during 
the whole course of it; month after month passed away, and I 
gave him up for lost. Walking in my garden one day, accom- 
panied by a friend, I observed a robin, and said, ‘If my robin 
were alive, I should say that is he." Accordingly, I no sooner 
stopped and extended my hand than he alighted upon it. This 
happened exactly seven months from the time I last seen 
him, and afforded a most astonishing proof of memory in 80 
small an organized being. This faculty, however, was aot dis- 
played in a solitary instance, but was icuous at the com- 
mencement of every succeeding winter. His way to the parlour 
was familiar to him, and as soon as he ent it, all his old 
haunts and habits were resumed, and be resorted to his little 
basket in the window-curtain at night, just as if he had been 
but one day in place of seven or eight months absent. I shall 
enly add that on different occasions when about to leave home, 
Robin has perched on the arm of the gig, as if to request per- 
mission to be of the party. When he made his appearance at 
the commencement of the sixth winter, his welcome was of the 
most cordial kind, and his loss proportionally regretted."— 


Philornis. 

















